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BRIGHT TOO SOON... 


Life imitates art, yet again. 


No sooner does TAC question 
how long it would be before 
Jeremy Beadle started 
camcordering climbers 
falling off crags, than he 
actually goes and does it! 
Graham Pearson, watching 


About “back in 


witnessed 


Boredom's 
February, 
abseiling down a cliff only to 
crash bottomlong into the 
ground. The poor victim ‘only’ 
hurt his back, yet still had 
to endure national guffawing 
at his misfortune. 


someone 


The answers to the TAC Xmas 
quiz included an appeal to 
anyone who knew of a Brian 
lurking on a Scottish map. 
Step forward, Brian Choille, 
gridref NN066846, OS Sheet 
41. Thanks to Grant Cornwallis 
for that. (If the location had 
been in Glen Roy as opposed to 
the actual Glen Loy, the 
scorer of the recent Dutch 
winner at Hampden would have 
been in evidence.) Stephen 
Pounder suggested Mullach 
a’Bhrian Leitir, NH275933, OS 
Sheet 20. But when did you 
ever hear of a cricketer 
called Bhrian Bhrain? 


the TAC17 
Lillehammer reference, 
thanks to the ubiquitous Alan 
Blanco for pointing, ont 
another linguistic 
Sgurr nan Ceathreamthnan has 
long been one of the most 
difficult hills both to say 
and to spell, hence the widely- 
known approximation Sgurr nan 
Chrysanthemum. Indeed, your 
editor’s upcoming book (plug, 
plug) includes a chapter 
entitled Chrysanthemum and 
Cheesecake. But isn’t it high 
time we switched to Sgurr 
Nancy Kerrigan? All we would 
then need would be a Ben Tonya 
Harding, or - slightly more 


Following front 


cover 


nuance. 


likely - a Torr Mhuill an 
Dian. 

The observant amongst you 
will note TAC18 covers the 
period Apr-Jun, not. the 
expected Apr/May. This isn’t 


a clever way of offsetting the 
mysterious disappearance of 
Nov 1992, simply a signal that 
the next two TACs will cover 
three- rather 
periods. Your editor is slowly 
recovering from a bout of ill- 
health, and needs, as they 
say, a little personal space. 
Hopefully readers will under- 
stand. Subscriptions won’t be 


than two-month 


affected - the six issues will 
simply be spread over 14 
months rather than 12. 
service will be resumed in the 
autumn - but, TAC19 
will appear TAC20 
mid-October. your 
public announcement. 


Normal 


meantime, 
mid-July, 
Here ends 


service 


Really BIG Boring Squares and Conspiracy Theory 
as uncovered by Grant Hutchison 


March 24th 

Thick cloud and fresh snow on the shoulders of Macdui today. Missed the path and eventually broke out into clear 
visibility with a view of Loch Etchachan from an unexpected angle. Puzzling over the map, | found that I’d wandered 
north of my true bearing, and was sitting pretty much exactly at grid reference 000000. 

Grid references repeat themselves in squares a hundred kilometres on a side, and | had wandered on to the shared 
corner of four of these Big Squares. They were distinguished from each other (the map told me) by rather mysterious 
two-letter codes: NH, NJ, NN and NO. 

| worried about this odd array of letters all the way down to Derry Lodge, but couldn't seem to get them to fit into 
any logical scheme. 


March 25th 

Got out the maps this evening. Laid out most of eastern Scotland on the living-room floor, then pushed back the 
furniture to add the west coast. Needed the kitchen floor for the Far North. 

It’s pretty clear. Twenty-five Big Squares are laid out in a five-by-five array to form a Really Big Square, with five- 
hundred kilometre sides. NA contains St Kilda and not much else, Lewis is in NB, Cape Wrath in NC, John o’ 
Groats in ND, and NE presumably sticks out uselessly into the North Sea east of Caithness. Then NF to NK are laid 
out below these five. (There’s no NI, which is what caused some of my confusion yesterday!) Then comes NL to NP, 
NQ to NU, and finally (falling off the edge of my map collection) NV to NZ across northern England. Then what? 


| have only one English map, dating from a miserable Saturday spent on Scafell Pike in the company of about seven 
hundred other people. At the bottom of The English Lakes (South Western Area), just below NY, there's a Big Square 
labelled SD. This must be the start of a whole new Really Big Square for England! 

So the Scottish Big Squares form a Really Big Square with prefixes N for North, and the English Big Squares take 
S for South, | reckon. Easy. 

And so to bed. 


March 26th 

Not so easy. This morning, | woke up wondering about Shetland. Down to the local bookshop. Shetland is in Big 
Squares HU and HP! Another Really Big Square. Orkney’s in HY, Fair Isle in HZ, Foula in HT, and then there's a drift 
of Skerries and Stacks across HW and HX. 

And worse... London and points east have another Really Big Square, prefixed T. Difficult to accept my neat North 
and South interpretation in the presence of H and T. High up near the top of the map and Terrible place to live are 
all that springs to mind. 


March 27th 

By damn, it's clear that there must be an Absolutely Huge Square, made up of twenty-five Really Big Squares! The H, 
N, S, T layout of Really Big Squares seems to indicate that Britain lies in the centre of a huge Grid two thousand five 
hundred kilometres square! 

What on Earth can it be for? 


March 28th 


All day spent plotting the extent of the Grid. It's monstrous. It extends north as far as the Arctic Circle, south as far 
as Italy and includes a big chunk of Scandinavia. 

Also a massive section of the NorthAtlantic. There are Really Big Boring Squares here - C,G, F,L,Q, V and W are 
entirely water. M is saved from Boredom only by the presence of Rockall and a sliver of Irish coast north of Donegal 
Bay. D is redeemed by a few square kilometres of Norway north of Kristiansund, and O is almost entirely North Sea, 
except for the mountainous peninsula west of Oslo. 


Another mystery: the OS claims that the Grid takes its origin from 49°N, 2°W (a point somewhere in the middle of 
the English Channel), which is actually at grid reference XEOOO000. It’s not at a corner of the Grid. It’s not even at 
the corner of a Really Big Square, and it’s nowhere near the centre of the Grid or of Britain. What is the real 
significance of 49°N, 2°W? What is the true origin of the Grid? 


March 29th 

A shocking thought. Any spherical grid will become more distorted the further it stretches from its origin, as a 
result of the attempt to map plane squares on to a spherical surface. If 49°N, 2°W really is the Grid origin, then a 
Grid kilometre in the north of Britain could actually measure considerably more than a kilometre on the ground. 

Is the whole thing just a plot to make Scotland seem smaller than it really is? 


March 30th 

Using grid references to the nearest kilometre, Reykjavik lies at AP6206, Paris is at YH1055, Berlin at UK3073, 
Geneva at ZQ2314, Milan at ZX6850, and Oslo at KQ9834. | find all this strangely chilling. What ambition has the 
Ordnance Survey in these far-flung lands? 

The Oxford English Dictionary defines Ordnance as: Military materials, stores or supplies; implements of war... 

Oh my God. 


March 31st 

It's clear now. The Cod War was part of it. The Icelanders were the only people to recognise the territorial 
ambitions of the Ordnance Survey, when almost all of their coastal waters were annexed by the Grid. They fought 
back. The industrial heartland of Western Europe remains unsuspecting. Vulnerable. 

The southern edge of the Grid chops off, almost exactly, the twelfth-century French territories owned by England: 
Normandy, Brittany, Anjou and Aquitaine. Can this be a coincidence? Can the grudge have lain dormant for eight 
hundred years? 


April Ist 

I’m at the heart of it now. | don’t know what's going on, but | know where to find out. O is the key. The whole Grid 
is obviously designed around the O square. 

There's a point on the Yorkshire coast between Scarborough and Whitby, which lies at the corners of four Really Big 
Squares: N, O, S, and T. This junction point is precisely on the coast, exactly on the high water mark. What are the 
odds against the corners of these squares, each five hundred kilometres on a side, falling so exactly on the coastline? 
Surely astronomical. This must be the real origin of the Grid. 


NZ 2 OV 


Whitby 


Sheet 94 


SE 


I've tried to find it on a map. Sheet 94 chops off with its eastern edge exactly along the boundary of the N square. 
Sheet 101 extends to the northern edge of T, and then stops. So the O square does not appear on any Landranger 
map - and yet it does contain land! There is land below the high water mark - tidal beach. This beach disappears off 
the eastern edge of Sheet 94, and reappears at the northern margin of Sheet 101 - it must cross through O. It is the 
only piece of unmapped land in the whole of Britain, and the Grid has been designed to conceal it! 


April 2nd 

| thought | couldn't get any more frightened. But | can. 

Fylingdales. The Early Warning radar domes on Fylingdales Moor are just a few miles away from the missing O 
corner. They must have been put there to protect whatever lies on that secluded stretch of Yorkshire beach. 

The thing is this: I've seen pictures of this radar installation on TV; I’ve read about it in books. It’s not secret. But 
it’s not on the map, either! 

This is something very big. Something very scary. But the way ahead is clear. | know where the answer to the 
mystery lies. | intend to go looking for it. 


The journal breaks off here. There are no further entries except under October 27th: 
Mum’s Birthday. The writer was reported Missing by his mother on April 6th. The diary 
floated ashore near Whitby, Yorkshire,on April | 2th. 


No trace of its owner has ever been found. 


Ed.- Surely the true extent of the conspiracy can be gleaned from the entry for April Ist: “...exactly on the 
high water mark”. The diarist had evidently grasped a half-truth, for does not the solemn vow of the 
Masonic Brotherhood include the exhortation to “Silence, under no less a penalty than that of having my 
throat cut across, my tongue torn out by the root, and buried in the sand of the sea at the low water 
mark’? Readers are advised to refer to TAC6, p! 7 for further thought... 
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Making the Journey - by Hugh Tooby 


It is better to travel hopefully than to arrive - Ancient Chinese Proverb 


“VERY DEEP AND MEANINGFUL”, YOU’RE THINKING. “WHAT’S THIS GOT TO DO 
with going to the hills?” Maybe more than you think. The fact that you’re reading TAC probably 
indicates you are a bit fed up with the glossy commercialisation that has invaded our Scottish moun- 
taineering scene. I’d like to dig a little deeper into that dissatisfaction, as I believe it stems from the 
flawed philosophy of current mainstream mountaineering. 

The prevailing general philosophy in the industrial western “civilisation” seems to be that the only 
worthwhile activity in life is to achieve goals and be better than everyone else at doing it. A recent TV 
advert along the lines of “Neil Armstrong was first on the moon, no-one remembers who was 
second” sums it up. I dare say poor Buzz Aldrin (for it was he) felt he had done a pretty good job, he 
just happened to be second in the queue. We seem to be obsessed with those at the pinnacle of 
achievement, with all other activity being regarded as insignificant. 

And so it is in the mountaineering scene. The obsession is with goal achievement (Munrobagging 
and Hard Rock ticking taking two obvious examples), and the activities of the élite few. The glossies 
are full of tales of Joe Cragrat’s latest E12, 20-day, 30° epic with little mention of Hamish McBlogg’s 
fine summer outing on Tinto Hill. We are constantly fed the underlying assertion that only a goal- 
achieving or new-standard-setting activity can provide a worthwhile experience we can be proud of. 
You know the sort of thing. “A day out on the hills which does not achieve a Munro summit is second 
rate.” “If you enjoy a route that is not in Classic Rock more than one that is, there must be something 
wrong with you.” 

The results of all this are not trivial. People sit getting bored in the bar at Sligachan all day because 
the weather is too bad to be in the Cuillin, when 20 miles to the north the sun is shining on the superb 
coastal scenery of Trotternish, Waternish and Glendale. Tracks up routes described in the SMC Munro 
book suffer desecration under the weight 
of traffic, whilst I bet you’ ve never seen 
anyone on the west ridge of Schiehallion. 
Climbers die in avalanches on obviously 
prone routes because they’ ve driven all 
night from Albion’s Plain to tick that route 
when a Safer one exists in the next corrie 
but is two grades easier. Prices for moun- 
taineering clothing soar well in excess 
of inflation because if you don’t look like 
the hero in the advert you’re obviously 
not going to have as good a time as him. 
Everyone is trying to measure up to 
someone else’s goal or standard. 

So what’s the alternative? Spurning the 
irrelevant “Because it’s there!’’, I expect 
most will agree that the reason any of us 
indulge in any recreational activity, 
including mountaineering, is because we 
feel better for having done it. Whether 
that be in a physical, moral, spiritual or 
whatever sense is immaterial. The 
crucial thing is that we feel uplifted, 
renewed and better able to face whatever 
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comes next in life than if we had sat at home on our backsides all day. It is this that gives the activity 
some real, non-trivial value. To get this value from our pastime, I believe it is not necessary to have 
achieved some external goal or set some new standard. I’m sure all of us can think back to outstand- 
ing days on the hills when no summit was reached, no route completed, but when we were left with 
a great sense of satisfaction and well-being afterwards. There is, however, a tendency to attach less 
value to these days: “It was good, but...”. 

So, next time you spend a day happily pottering over two rarely visited Mealls absorbing the views 
and spotting the wildlife, don’t feel inferior to the chap you meet in the bar that evening who has just 
stormed over five Munros. Don’t feel superior either. I believe the only criteria on which you can 
judge both your days are the ones I described above - ie do you both feel uplifted, renewed and better 
able to face whatever’s next as the result of your travels? In short, did you enjoy your journey? 


I’d like to finish by expanding on that word journey at the end of the last paragraph. I think many of 
the ills described in the opening section could be avoided if we thought of our mountain adventure as 
making a mountain journey in harmony with our environment rather than an attempt to conquer a 
route, a summit, ourselves or anything else. Journeying leads to seeking out new ways to go, being 
sympathetic to the conditions, adjusting plans accordingly and taking a wider, general interest in all 
aspects of the country one is passing through. One’s activities are measured against the internal 
standard of enjoyment, and not externally set ones of living up to somebody else’s goals. Add to that 
the challenge of trying different modes of travel (eg walking, climbing, ski-touring, running, cycling, 
canoeing etc), and you have a recipe for a lifetime’s enjoyment in the hills whatever the weather and 
wherever you are. 

So that’s it. Hillgoing (and indeed the whole of life) should perhaps be more about making a 
journey, travelling hopefully, enjoying each moment, and less about arriving at summits. Summits, 
after all, are really just incidentals on the way - you always have to descend sooner or later. 


iH 


The Good 
Bothy Guide, 
part 1: 
Meikle Bin 


OS Sheets 57, 64 
Gridref NS667822 


Qe — Pe. This cosy pleasant 
———~ eaey ' od ‘| 2 a B rian) bothy (Come off it - Ed.) 
ame. “oR A hi-tec alloy shelter 
(Come off it - Ed.) Not so much a traditional boihy this one, more an aircraft's wing, blending beautifully into its 
wid surroundings. Exposed from the West, but affording reasonable protection from the East and South. 
Sleeps one if under 50” chest. Hydraulic fluid can be squeezed from the aileron pipe and smeared over exposed 
flesh in much the same way as cross channel swmmers use goose fat. 
Readers may wonder slightly at the need of a bothy on such an accesible summit, but recent developments in 
the area have led us to this point - viz the plethora of craft shops in Fintry and the current popularity of Yttrium 
lron Garnet as a semi-precious stone. YIG being a ferrimagnet, there has arisen a permanent magnetic dipole 
wih a peak strength of 300 Gauss (to use the old units) extending well into the Campsies. The upshot is that 
potentially fatal navigational difficulties can arise. The deviation is not constant, as it varies with the stock of 
trinkets in the shops and the relative popularities of YIG and Yttrium Aluminium Gamet (which is non- 
magnetic). Recently a hillwalker was driven almost daft as his compass swined madly following a bus load of 
tourists as they drove up the Crow Road. 
The crashed aircraft was on its way from Dundee to Barra in 1954, carrying Wallaces ‘pehs’ during the Great 
Tattie Scone Famine. Passing over Glasgow, the pilot was distracted by a radar artefact caused by a hopeful 
punt upfield by John Greig. (Surely ‘a telling through ball’? - Ed.) 
Floor floods in all conditions. 


Despite the So-called “ST 
KILDA INCIDENT“, Murdo 1s 
still bagging Marilyns... 


Z.. Still, better than hire 
that dreadful misanthropic 
John Ridgawa-s Chap 


Next L qvite fancy CRUACH 
SCARBA at 449m] 14 7/1 


e’s hirsute 
handsome 


Seems | Would have 
to take a Couple of ferriesto 
(slay and Jura and then brave 
the GULF OF CORRIEVRECKAN, 


The adventurers pass like 
ships in the night. 


Ae 
The PERFECT KEEL -HAvL 
jeaves bout ISOmL in 
t their lungs- 
Any more and 
You could have 
@ LAWSUIT ! 


So this is the infamous 
CORRIEVRECKAN WHIRLPOOL. 


Luckily for me it's, 


Ah! The mighty PAPS OF JURA! 
(Perhaps I'l knock them off 
em ek ! 


on The way ba 


Another Karilya in the book. 
me | 


My 


Coincidence ! 
Avast behind, aie 


This CORACLE I got trom the 
SURVIVAL SHOP is great ! 


Untortimately a strong easter! 
Mix EAR PORUNDUY is blowing and the whirl sol 
gets vp 30 minutes early wots 


... ON then Chey Biyth buesk 
info tears and L had forun 
Ahi h the erm just te 
im out of ‘if... 

FANT 


He | 


According to the tidal tables I’ve got 
40 minutes of slack Water left. 


Ah, Murdo! Come on aboard 


for 0 dram and a nattey 
about old times ! 


ILLEGITAMUA, MuRDO ! 


Ym i cus : | 
ans: =a \ 
OH ee 


Ki DAYS LATER .. the World ' 


Obviously Ll give most of 

the money tothe RNLI, but 

Tam going to indulge 
myselt a wee bit! 


ress have been awaiting 
Murdo's safe returm--- 


But Lm only 34!! ; 
[Il 91v@ them "Grand Lather!’ 
YARRA My 


Sm 
lino a 
bardines? 


Anyone tape "WEIR way" 
last night ? 


Warheck & the swan C994 


LUT go fou m Oxo) nny oleic-)mOre)aal-le 


ho would have thought, when the editorial team were bashing out the material for TAC] and 
inventing the letters, we would eventually find ourselves writing software reviews? But from letters 
and articles it certainly appears that a significant subdirectory of the TAC readership know their DOS from 
their Windows. We may occasionally verge on the politically incorrect by all but ignoring the Mighty 
MAC, but sadly TAC has to live in the real world without whopping 60% so-called educational discounts. 
We can’t all be teachers. 
Apart from Virtual Valerie, yer man here spends the bulk of his free moments waggling his joystick in 
flight sims or his mashie niblick in Links 386. And how often I have wished as I dip my wings under the 
Golden Gate bridge, that I was really under the Erskine, about to turn right or starboard as we pilots call it 
and zoom up Loch Lomondside, buzzing Tam Weir on Duncryne as I passed and scaring the shit out of the 
redshanks he was studying. Or how often when carving a 4 iron to the 17th at Harbour Town have I wished 
I was seeking backspin to hold a sand wedge on the Cioch’s elevated green, as Hamish MaclInnes’ piper 
held the pin. Landscape Explorer doesn’t quite deliver these, but it’s a step in the right direction. Essen- 
tially, it creates a 3D image of a map drawn by the user. 
Technical stuff first: don’t use an old tin box. You will need Windows. Landscape Explorer is shareware, 
which means you get a trial copy for almost the cost of the disk, but the moral imperative is upon you to 
buy the thing if you like it. The full version costs £35. 
Imagine my surprise when, after 
downloading from the ether, I found Ben 
Lomond as the demo landscape. Having 
viewed it from all angles and bored various 
colleagues with accounts of my last three 
ascents, it was down to the tracing paper, 
scanner and paintbrush (Microsoft not 
B&Q). To create a viable original image, 
you have to get a set of contours into the 
machine, a job best done with the above 
implements. After a couple of abortive 
efforts, I eventually produced this version 
of Suilven. (NB - This reproduction is crap: 
the original image is colour which doesn’t 
transfer.) 
The trial version does not allow editing of maps once you have created them. This is quite a bind, as the 
creation of a decent picture requires a bit of trial and error. The full registered version does, however, allow 
editing. 
The package is created by Kevin Woolley of WoolleySoft, Dunblane. As we go to press, an update arrives 
from Kevin packed with new features which I don’t have time to review. These include auto-drawing of 
contours and access to digital terrain maps to bypass having to create your own. In the US these are in the 
public domain and freely available to anyone with a modem. In the UK the good old Ordnance Survey are 
at present prevaricating over a price. 
WoolleySoft is at Humblesknowe Cottage, Ramoyle, Dunblane, Perthshire FK15 0BA 
email: kjwl @stirling.ac.uk 


John Henzell, our Straththames corre- 
spondent, suggests a new competition for 
TAC readers. What is the worst ever 
upcoming weekend weather forecast? In 
the wake - literally - of the wettest spring 
in years, there should be no shortage of 
candidates. John offers, for starters, this 
gem from The Guardian of Friday 4th 
March 1994 - which scores well whilst 
offering scope for more complete cloud/ 
rain symbols. Any takers? 
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Hill Diaries: Philip Larkin 
23/5/67 


ith Amis for lunch in the Adelfi Jazz 

Club. Discussed various things: Dr 
Beeching, Dizzy’s third solo on his new 
RCA cut, the two Braithwaite sisters we met 
at last Friday’s party. (Kingsley claimed to 
have “got off’ with the younger, big- 
bosomed one, whilst | had been less 
successful with blonde Margot. | don’t like 
bookish men with specs, she had said as | 
groped her in the closet.) Then there was talk of that little squib Hughes, who seems to write 
of nothing but crows and hawks and wolves. Why can’t he deal with trains, ambulances and 
empty churches like me? Maybe he’s not man enough, said Amis. 

Let him see a draft of my new poem: 


They fuck you up, your mum and dad. 
They may not mean to, but they do. 
They drag you up loads of hills as a lad: 
Bidean, Schiehallion, The Cobbler too... 


Amis said he thought it a reasonable idea, but in need of a few changes. Hope he doesn’t 
mean the sweary bit. 

Afterwards, returned to afternoon of graft at the library. Various boring stuff needed shelving 
- short stories by some dagos and wops, a batch of novels by so-called “women writers’. 
Don’t know how much longer | can stick this provincial town. Hull, Hull, Hull... it’s oh so dull. Sat 
gazing out of mezzanine window across bland Lincolnshire flatlands, thinking of the Coe. 
Scunthorpe, Grimsby, Bridlington... give me Rannoch Wall any day. 


aA Om A\e) gol (opm Across: 
7 Liathach has ’em (9) 
by Shaggy 6 Where does one Raasay ferry dock? (2, 7) 


7 Top piece of fish suppers (5) 

8 Moray type (3) 

9 Sounds like the Sun King in a valley (4,3) 

10 Ben and Glen together, but nae the Loch (5) 
11 Very warm in such other places (3) 


Down: 

1 High and flighty (9) 

2 God it’s wet (7) 

3 Greek model for Capitol Hill (9) 

4 Old heid of the BBC (4,5) 

5 Shut a’ tell ye about the climbers’ cottage (6,3) 


Solution Xword No.11 

across: 1+1 down fisherfield forest, 6 rhu marina, 8 
strathclyde, 10 partridges, 15 needing soup, 16 aggy ridge 
down: 2 sgurr nan eag, 3 exact, 4 flinching, 5 drove, 7 amy, 
9 dee, 11 trier, 12 gnome, 13 sepia, 14 unna 
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Hill Types: No.1 
The Bastard 


Just occasionally, very occasionally, we 
here at TAC Corporation like to include 
the odd piece of prose that describes what 
it is like to actually walk up a hill, instead 
of going on about maps, electric lochs, 
sheep, science, and ten more things that 
have not much to do with hill walking 
(although interesting). So, your attention 
please, for a small and little-known hill in 
South Kintyre, at NR758123 (Sheet 68 
if you must know). 

There’s a fence along both sides of the road, but parking is no problem as you can just squeeze in by 
a gate without blocking the entrance, and there’s no danger of another car wanting to stop in such an 
out-of-the-way spot. You expect to be able to nip up this wee pimple in next to no time, but The 
Bastard turns out to have more than its share of traps. 

You climb over the access gate, stroll a hundred yards or so across short easy grass, then suddenly 
you're in the swamp. Not a bog, note, as it’s not muddy as such, just what appears to be grass turns 
out to be some sort of mangrove unique to this part of Scotland. Sod this, let’s turn uphill. You swear 
mildly as you catch your cag on the barbed wire concealed in the next fence, then it’s a short stretch 
of traditional highland tussock - nae problem for one experienced in the art of tuft leaping. But within 
fifty yards it’s fence number three, and after that progress is reduced to a slow jerky sort of wade. It’s 
the type of deep ankle-grabbing heather that you haven’t encountered for years, knocking the weak- 
kneed Perthshire variety well into division two. Before long it starts to get steep, and you wonder if 
it’s actually possible to make upward progress through this stuff, so you start to traverse round the 
inland side of the peak, looking for a better gradient. There is not the slightest sign of a sheep track; 
this is dense, pristine vegetation. It’s the same all the way on up to the summit plateau, where there 
are just a couple of patches of open grass, one of them big enough for a small cairn. Which is a big 
surprise as you were almost certain it was a first ascent. 

It’s a bit murky but the cloud is still clear of the top, and you have a view out to Sanda Island and its 
attendant Sheep, with the sea foaming round their base in the strengthening breeze. You scan the 
horizon further left and can just see way out at sea some highly improbable shape that looks like it’s 
been transplanted from St Kilda. You’ve completely lost your bearings and for a while you wonder 
if you’re imagining it, when it suddenly dawns on you that it must be Ailsa Craig. Not for the first 
time you decide that you really must make the effort to get there some day and scale its mighty- 
looking cliffs. Then you start to consider the pleasures of the descent ahead, and without much 
further thought you plunge straight back into the purple entanglement, grateful that The Bastard is 
only 188 metres high. 

By the time you’re back on the friendly tarmac there’s still enough of the day left to continue your 
leisurely drive round a fine stretch of coast. You set off in a positive mood, thinking perhaps of a fine 
pint of froth in the old inn with a sea view that surely lies round the next bend, where old McStupid 
the barman could tell a tale or two about local hill names. 

Ten minutes later you’re heading back northward wondering how such an unspoilt peninsula came 
to end up with a Shug-forsaken dump like Southend at its tip, rather like hearing some sentimental 
bagpipe shitcrap at the end of your favourite tape. You’re still mulling this over when the mist starts 
rolling in from the sea, you can’t see a damn thing on the road, and suddenly your desire is always to 
be somewhere else. Beinn na Lice will just have to wait for another day. 


Alan Blanco 


=} 
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..and they call it democracy 


AC, as is its wont, recently dropped in on a Glasgow hillwalking club’s regular indoor meet. The occasion was a 
talk - although lecture might be a more appropriate term - by one Captain Derek Forbes, vice-president of the 
Scottish Landowners Federation. Basically TAC wanted to see how the other 0.0001% lives. 

It’s striking how ex-military types persist in using their titles long after the gunsmoke has cleared. When, for 
instance, did Capt Forbes last polish his boots in anger? Suez? Dunkirk? Passchendaele? The Crimea? Certainly not 
Goose Green or Sarajevo. At least TAC presumed he was a Captain in the military; either that or he’d left his Sally Army 
uniform behind. 

And why is it that only the upper echelons of the forces retain their ranks into Civvy Street? You never see posters 
advertising a speech to the Women’s Institute by Corporal Joe Bloggs, whilst the word Private is only ever likely to 
appear on your editor’s father’s mail when followed by the words and Confidential. Time flows inexorably on, but the 
unfordable river of the British class system still runs sluggish and deep. 

Anyway, enough polemic. Time for reportage. The 
Captain was in town to calm any qualms hillgoers 
may have over the deteriorating relationship between 


HICLWALKIN & 


cag Aecee nas HIND EL walkers and landowners. Whilst the Letterewe Accord 
Alm TTABONS, does seem to have struck the right balance, discord 


seems the name of the game elsewhere. 

He started by outlining periods when conscientious 
walkers would keep off the land. Spring was out (hind 
calving season and grouse disturbance), and there was 
the stag shooting from Ist July to 20th October. Then 
wham-bam straight into the hind cull (21st October to 
15th February). By our calculations, that leaves 
perhaps four weeks from mid-February to 21st March 
- fortuitously just when the weather is at its most 
glorious. 

As with virtually all wealth-apologists, Captain 
Forbes then threw in a few remarks about the 
“irresponsible minority of walkers”. Whoa, wait a 
minute! Who the hell are these pimpernels with 
scarlet cagoules about whom we hear so much? What 
about the vastly more visible irresponsible minority 
of landowners? What about tracks bulldozed all over 
the eastern highlands? What about all the attempts to 
obtain retrospective planing permission (see David 
McVey’s article, TAC15, pp14,15)? What about all the 
higher-than-legal voltages running through electric fences? Etc, etc. Needless to say, The Captain had nothing to 
contribute on these matters: “I couldn’t speak for other estates...”. We suspect there to be a misprint in the title of the 
recent SLF pamphlet Access without Acrimony. Surely it should be Acrimony without Access? 

There was, as ever, much use of the word “co-operation”. This is basically a euphemism for “going along with what 
the SLF want”. Only the term “heritage” is currently more linguistically abused. Hillwalkers were also said to be 
“guests of the landowners”. In that case, every time we walk the hills we should be offered tea, scones and a wee dram, 
as would, one hopes, be the case every time a landowner turned up in a TAC reader’s garden. 

One of the lighter moments came when the discussion briefly turned to wildlife, whereupon mention was made of 
some wild boars roaming around near Loch Ard. At this point more than one person in the back row muttered, sotto 
voce, that there was a wild bore loose in the room there and then. 

So all-in-all, as the song says, nothing was revealed. A group of well-meaning, workaday walkers turned up to be 
given a thinly-veiled moral lecture by a perhaps less-than-well-meaning tweed jacket who, so he helpfully informed 
us, owns large tracts of both Galloway and Stirlingshire. In the end it was all rather polite, patronising and pointless. 
The new boss might end up being the same as the old boss, but it’s the old one we’re stuck with for now. 


S 
Ly 
\) 


Roe 
Was 74 


Ke) 


ne potentially useful idea did, however, arise like a phoenix from the tea and biscuits afterwards. As hinted at in 

TACIS5, p11, there is currently much concern at the appearance of signs in the vast tract of land stretching through 
Lochaber to Loch Ericht. Although your TAC editor has yet to clap eyes on one - placed by the Mid-West Association 
of Highland Estates and backed by SNH - word is they suggest walkers should, as Capt Forbes himself requested, keep 
from the ridges and corries for much of the year. At best, the catch-all signs serve more to bolster truth-economy than 
land-economy. At worst, they will discourage more timorous walkers from venturing onto hills despite there not being 
a Stalker due for weeks to come. 
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Now, whilst not wanting to condone wanton vandalism, how about we produce small, waterproof, not-easily- 
removable stickers to be placed on the more erroneous signs? (You know the kind of stickers: councils are always 
putting them on car windscreens.) Any ideas as to the message will be gratefully received: something short and snappy 
pointing out the subtleties of the situation. 


re) 


| Pisa TAC readers will be well aware of our concerns about a Munrocentric view of the Scottish hills. Hence 
mass events such as Boots Across Scotland have, for all their well-meaningness, stuck in the craw slightly. But 
2nd/3rd July 1994 will see the first ever Summit Sweep: an attempt to climb, and clean, all 1551 Marilyns - hills with 
a 150m drop on all sides, regardless of height. Not only will this remove a lot of litter from various neuks, crannies and 
cairns, but participants are also being asked to find sponsors to raise money for the John Muir Trust. 

Summit Sweep, open to individuals every bit as much as clubs, is being organised by the JMT in conjunction with 
TAC’s own Alan Dawson - he of the Marilyn book The Relative Hills of Britain. Further details - including sponsor 
forms and a list of your local Marilyns - from the John Muir Trust, PO Box 117, Edinburgh EH7 4AD. Even if you’re 
in Blackpool, Skegness or wherever on the weekend of the 2nd/3rd, you can still take part on another date. Sounds fun. 
Drop the JMT a line and sign a day of your life away. 


Wildlife Corner No.5: 
Feral Sheep 


GOING BY PAST ISSUES, TAC WRITERS 
are a bit split on the subject of sheep. On the 
one hand, sheep get our sympathy as fellow 
sufferers under landowners’ beady eyes. 
Luckily the only Sheep Dip that we are likely to 
come across is some sassenach whisky, and a 
bit less poisonous than your average organo- 
phosphate. On the other hand, the bastard 
sheep are so damn numerous that they chomp 
all the interesting vegetation that might grow ( ge ir ? 
on the hills. The statistics say that there are if y if ya Iyis* ue i 
over nine million sheep in Scotland. All| can == > BARU (Ry it de dt 
say is there must be one hell of an insomniac — sng A yt s 

out there... 

Unwittingly, the GATT talks, the Common 
Agricultural Policy, conservationists and 
vegetarians may change our view of the acqui- 
escent sheep for good. With no more use for 
sheep, all we will be left with are feral sheep 
marauding for our pieces. 

Sheep have been given a break as the GATT “Uruguay round” has taken so long. OK, Uruguay is not that well off, 
and buying drinks for over 180 countries at the Clachaig takes some time. This is not to denigrate Uruguayans - | 
understand that they were the first to introduce a welfare state back in the 1830s. (They were a bunch of hackers in the 
’86 World Cup - Ed.) 

Anyway, | understand that the recent GATT agreement means less farm subsidies will be available to farmers 
through the CAP. Crofters and hill farmers will not get paid for their moonlighting by keeping sheep, and will have to 
stick to their real job of making the land look pretty for tourists: building dry stane walls, sculpting crafty chairs, etc. 

As hinted above, conservationists certainly don’t like sheep (except in their jumpers) as all their precious “native 
woodlands” would get chomped. The reality is, of course, that walking through heather in sandals is a bugger - nice 
Scots Pine needles would be ideal. And of course us vegetarians have a lot to answer for, not eating our quota of 
“lambs”, with some not even wearing wool. 

So we are left with a dying unwanted breed taking to the hills, lurking in rampant birch groves. Feral moans will 
haunt walkers as a lonesome ram looks for a yew. At first hungry domesticated sheep will try to butt into your dinner 
halfway up Ben Lomond, as usual. Then, day trippers will be scared back into their cars near Inverewe Gardens. Silent 
lambs will make mince-meat of your ferret... The Scottish Avalanche and Sheep Information Service will give daily 
warnings for popular locations. The press will dutifully report deaths at bivouac sites. Perhaps someone will find John 
Muir trussed up ready to eat later. 

Ironically, their very wildness will make sheep an asset again, as the guffawing classes a-hunt them. Soon being 
chomped by a horde of tycoons will be the most effective way of dealing with the beasts. And shooting or snaring will 
be equally as painful for the sheep, honest. 

Worried? Don't fret about the sheep... watch out for the feral highland cattle... 
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The Science Section: 


(i) A Kinder kind of Scout 


| feel | have to take issue with Prof 
Warbeck (TAC15, p5) on his Coeffi- 
cient of Agginess. Whilst | agree that 
Kinder Scout and the Aonach Eagach 
are quite different in character, | feel 
the Prof is obviously not fully aware of 
the nature of Kinder Scout, and hence 
something more must be included in 
his Coefficient. As one who has spent 
most of his adult life living in sight of 
one or other of the two, | believe | am 
qualified to comment. 

Anyone who knows Kinder Scout 
well will agree that the summit plateau 
is in fact far from flat. Prof Warbeck 
claims that most of the “Agginess’” of Kinder comes from the trig point, but has he ever tried 
to walk straight across? | think not, for then he would surely know about the countless peat 
cloughs that would be encountered and all the falling in and climbing up out that these entail. 
He would also know about the stick in a wee pile of stones that marks the summit and surely 
contributes as much Agginess as the trig point marking some arbitrary point some distance 
away. Then there are the Woolpacks, an immaculate and unique collection of Pineapples 
(lumps of rock to you and me - Ed.) surely contributing as much Agginess as any pinnacles 
of the Aonach Eagach. 

So how do we pinpoint the key difference? Whilst the Professor’s concept of Agginess 
must be retained to distinguish these from mere grassy lumps, a second division should be 
considered to give an overall view of the mountain or hillock concerned. Set out belowis my 
proposal for A’, the Captain’s Modified Coefficient of Agginess: . 


(i) Calculate A, the Coefficient of Agginess, as before. 

(ii) Take a cross-section through the mountain perpendicular to that used to calculate A. 
This is used to assess the overall character of the mountain. 

(iii) Take points (X+, X- ) on this second cross-section 1k either side of the first section. 

(iv) With straight lines, join X+ to X, the point where the two cross-sections intersect. 


For Kinder Scout and Aonach Eagach this gives: 


x 
Kinder Aggy 
———__. 
x- x xX+ 
x- X+ 
(v) Find the derivatives of the lines X+ —X — X- www... is 


(vi) Take the modulus of these derivatives |f', | and multiply by “A to give: 


AY = Alf’ 
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Thus we have A‘, the Captain’s Modified Coefficient of Agginess, which will differentiate 
between those mountains on which some may lose control of themselves, and those where 
they won’t (good old Kinder is in quite a state these days). 


Emeritus Professor, Capt MC Beetham, FRCP 


Ed. - | once read that the former top of Kinder sank into the cloughs and was superseded by 
another point some distance away. Can this be true? And, if so, did anyone see it happen? 


(ii) All quiet on the Western Front? 


The ground-breaking article by Prospect (TACI7, pp4,5) announcing the 
existence of a substantial number of hitherto undiscovered islands in the 
Northern Highlands was most stimulating, and parallels work I have been 
undertaking in the same field. 

Prospect is quite correct in asserting that there exists a cluster of islands to the 
northwest of Glen Shiel, but has failed to identify the very substantial island 
which rises to the north of the region and includes the mighty Applecross peaks. 
Applecross, as is well known, is bordered to the west by the Inner Sound, but the 
discovery of the Lundie-Gaineamhach Trench on its eastern side has confirmed 
its status as an island. 

Why there should be a lengthy trench in craggy Applecross deserves further 
research, as most trenches were constructed in Flanders some time ago. One theory 
suggests the trench is the result of attempts by one of the many retired military 
officers who have settled in this area to recapture the feeling of camaraderie 
experienced on the Western Front. Another theory is that the trench was created 
by the Applecross hills themselves in order to give some degree of protection 
from the hordes of baggers that would no doubt arrive if Beinn Bhan achieved 
Munro status. 

We can see, therefore, that this island chain as well as being Very Inner, is also Very Craggy and Very Extensive. With 
this in mind, I propose that the title of Very Inner Hebrides be modified to the Very Inner, Very Craggy and Very 
Extensive Hebrides. 

Another island grouping has been discovered by subjecting OS Sheet 40 to a Guinnessvision scan. This revealed the 
existence of two islands at the western end of Loch Morar. The most northerly of the pair has the port of Mallaig as its 
administrative centre, and is separated from the mainland in the east near Brimacory on Morar, and from the southerly 
island by the western outflow of the same loch. The southern island has no major settlements other than the hamlet of 
Arisaig and a number of dilapidated holiday caravans, due to its rugged terrain and the fact that it has no major 
National Trust properties to attract an influx of settlers. During the summer months however, it does attract the Tartan 
Army (not Ally’s one), so called because of their habit of filling every available parking space on the A861 while they 
sip soup on tartan travelling rugs. They are a particularly militant grouping within the larger group of “Picnickers from 
Hell”, as described on TAC17, p12. At the eastern extremity of this island can be found another example of an 
“electric” lochan, whose outfall flows both north and south simultaneously. This island (Lochan Feith a’ Mhadaidh) 
can be found at gridref NH740874. I propose that these islands be known as the Very Inner and Very Craggy, but not so 
Extensive Hebrides, to distinguish them from their more northerly cousins and to preserve their unique character. 
Clearly the discoveries of Prospect and myself will have major implications for the SMC (The old SMC presumably, 
not the new one - Ed.), who are now faced with a costly revision of their guidebooks as a result of this new information. 
Certainly it is quite possible that further evidence will come to light in the next few months to confirm claims 
forwarded in previous TACs that Scotland west of the Great Glen is in fact an archipelago. It remains to be seen how 
quickly the SMC responds to this new data, given its reluctance to accept change. With this final point in mind, it is 
unlikely we will see before the year 2024 a Northern Highlands volume with similar dimensions to that of an Exciting 
Hillwalks in Albion text. Further, it is certainly going to be many years before those hillwalkers who cannot venture 
forth without at least a copy of Muriel Gray’s video and the relevant SMC regional guide are forced to purchase a small 
trailer to transport the vastly expanded /slands tome when venturing to the west of Fort Bill. 


Dr Stephen Pounder, University of Thomson at Dundee 


Ea. - Personally, I prefer labelling all these west coast islands the Western Front. Quite if and when an Eastern Front 
will appear remains uncertain. Is Burntisland possibly an island? Is the Black Isle really detached? Or even the 
mighty Gorms themselves? Doubtless TAC research students are diligently poring over maps at this very moment... 
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Science (iii): 
Electric Streams Explained 


A startling new chemical theory looks poised 
to rock the scientific world and send shock 
waves through the hillwalking community. 
Our Wild Roving Reporter, ‘Dr Douglas 
Benzine’, brings you the theory which may 
offer an explanation for the phenomenon of 
‘Electric Streams’... 


he Electric Brae near Girvan has always puzzled 

me, though | have never had the good fortune to 
see it. The discovery of an ‘electric bur’ on Arran 
puzzled me further, and after reading the report on 
The Very Inner Hebrides in TAC17, pp4,5, my mind 
was made up. | would have to find an explanation for 
these ‘electric streams’. 

However, | didn’t get through the first term (and 
hopefully, by the time you read this, also the second) 
of an Electrical Engineering course without knowing 
how to get results quickly and with the minimum of 
effort. Unfortunately, nobody else seemed to knowthe 
answer, or if they did they weren't telling. | persevered, 
and eventually stumbled across a major piece of 
research nearing completion, being run jointly between 
the Departments of Physics and Chemistry. 

This project is being kept very quiet, for fear of 
another research body stealing the idea (or even the 
results) and receiving the large amount of publicity 
resulting from such a discovery. It is for this reason 
that | have reluctantly been forced to adopt a pseudo- 
nym. The team leader, Professor lan M Smart, even 
claimed that ‘Just between you and me, this could be 
the biggest scientific advance since Newton discov- 
ered the apple’! (Surely ‘pineapple’? - Ed.) 

This analogy is particularly appropriate, for it was 
Newton’s Third Law of Motion which provided the 
starting point. This states that the force experienced 
by an object is proportional to its acceleration; the 
coefficient of proportionality being the object’s mass. 
Put mathematically, this means: 


Fun =ma 


Normally, a bum will experience a gravitational force 
of F = gm, mere at sea level g = 9.8 Ns2m”*. This is 
opposed by a frictional force, with the result that 
water tends to flow at a fairly constant rate. If this 
frictional force did not exist, rain landing at 900m would 
enter the sea at almost 300 miles per hour - making 
fording even the shallowest river suicidal! The more 
modest speed of most rivers is an everyday manifes- 
tation of friction. However, although friction can and 
wil oppose motion, it cannot actually reverse an 
object’s direction. in order to cause a river to actually 
flow uphill, we require another force to overcome 


gravity. 
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Recent analysis of the water in highland rivers has 
revealed high concentrations of deceasium ovyl- 
biodegradoate (Dm*30Be*-). This has some very 
worrying effects on public health, with the chemicals 
left after purification inducing the desire to wear kilts 
and visit craft shops. Although most locals seem to 
have developed immunity over the last fewcenturies, 
visitors soon fall victim to this affliction. It is thought 
that drinking the water untreated leads to the victim 
actually enjoying wandering pointlessly over and around 
mountains; tests are currently underway on sheep to 
verify this theory. Our main concer, however, is with 
the chemical effect that deceasium ovyl-biodegradoate 
has on the water. 

On solution in water, the chemical splits into two 
separate ions: the positive deceasium (Dm+) and the 
negative ovyl-biodegradoate (OBe*). It has been shown 
that these ions tend to affix themselves to water (H2O) 
molecules, as shown in the following diagram: 


oe H — OBe* 
H 
iva 
OBe~ hy 
X\ 
Water molecule 


This of course leaves a large number of single 
deceasium ions in the water, but these are of little 
consequence. What is important is that, with these 
ions added, the grouping has a net charge of minus 5. 
It is therefore subject to the forces caused by electric 
and magnetic fields. 

This next part of the research was the domain of the 
physicists, who unfortunately were more cagey than 
their counterparts in the Department of Chemistry. A 
bug was placed in the room where the researchers 
were due to meet, but after the meeting it was found 
to have become caught in a spider’s web and was 
unable to give any information on the proceedings. A 
source close to the research team did, however, say ‘| 
think they were talking about the north pole magneti- 
cally moving or something, dear. Can | get on with 
cleaning this floor now?’ 

This was backed up by another source who said 
‘Two of them were talking about magnetic fields. | was 
just cleaning the toilet, like, but | started listening 
‘cause | wondered if they were something to do with 
those crop circles; and they said if they changed then 
it could make a voltage, and make rivers go the wong 
way. Sounds bloody dangerous to me; | think I'll stay 
away from farms just in case any of the fields are 
these magnetic ones.’ 

This information was sufficient to work out the lines 
along which the research has progressed. Clearly, the 
change in the Earth’s magnetic field due to the 
magnetic North Pole moving is thought to induce a 
voltage. It has unfortunately proved impossible to 
obtain any information on the direction or magnitude 


of this voltage, or the significance of it, from the 
researchers. It was, however, here that my training as 
an electrical engineer (well, towards being an electr- 
cal engineer) proved to be useful. Where a voltage is 
induced across a charge carrier, a current will be 
induced. Here, the only charge carriers are the 
deceasium and ovyl-biodegradoate ions. Thus the 
current will consist of the positive ions moving in one 
direction and the negative ions moving in the other. 
Due to having a net charge of minus 5, the water 
molecule with ions attached will act as a large 
negative ion. The water molecules will thus experi- 
ence a force due to the voltage. It is likely that the 
voltage wil vary between different areas, due to 
interference to the magnetic field caused by 
mountains - just try listening to FM radio at Braemar if 
you don't believe me! This interference is likely to mean 
that while in some areas the electric effect is negligi- 
ble, in others it is quite sizeable. Where the effect is 
large, and happens to exert a force upstream, the river 
will in fact flow uphill and we have an ‘electric burn’. 

On requesting confirmation, team member Dr Frank 
N Stein refused to give any information, insisting that 
| wait for publication in next month’s Nature. When he 
was then presented with the information already 
gathered, he started hitting me. Eventually, after | had 
convinced him that | was not Roger Cooke, and had 
never been on That's Life, he stopped. He then admit- 
ted that my information was correct, but refused to 
tell me anything else and insisted | told no-one of what 
| knew, pointing out that he knewwmere | lived. 

Now, anyone knowof a good bodyguard? 


NEW BOOK! NEW T-SHIRT! 


SAME OLD HAT! 


Available late May: The second book from TACit Press - Walking the Watershed, by your TAC 
editor, Dave Hewitt, with pics and maps by Chris Tyler. The story of the first ever traverse of 
Scotland’s Great Divide, from the Border to Cape Wrath. 240pp, £7.99 (£8.50 inc p&p) 

“Long awaited” - The Long Awaited Book Club 

Also in May, new design of T-shirt: 
medium, large or extra-large, £11 - or £13.50 
inc TAC subscription. (A few “Nyaff Nyaff” 
shirts still available (XL only) - but hurry!) 
Also still to be had, the first TACit Press 
book: Munro’s Fables, by Grant Hutchison 


and Chris Tyler. £5.99 (£6.50 inc p&p) 


Or... £21 for Walking the Watershed, 
T-shirt and TAC sub! 
Or... £19 for Munro’s Fables, T-shirt and 


We /! Fe “2 dhe f 4. 2 
ls G Vaart Af ‘Wie x a 3 Or... £26 for both books, T-shirt and 
ine iy. 7, a in Os sub! 


All available from House 48, 170 
Sandiefield Road, Glasgow G5 ODL 
Cheques payable to The Angry Corrie 


. y ee eye Yi. ue 
C ; # Cp\e® 


AGA SoS. 
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Dear Sir, 


Many of us have heard the often 
quoted statistic that there are five 
times as many “Scots” resident abroad 
as are domiciled in the homeland. 
Further to earlier observations of 
people named after hills, I assume I 
am not the first to identify several 
noticeable examples of prominent 
international figures who most 
people would never suspect either to 
have roots here or to have adopted 
names taken from from Scottish hills 
or their features. 

I refer of course to the supposedly 
French Euro-stirrer, Jacques de 
Lawers, and also to the roving United 
Nations heid yin, Mr Buttress 
Buttress Gully - who for some 
reason has adopted a precocious 
pronunciation of his name 
obviously needing rectification. 


Yours, 
lan Dickson 
Lanark 


Ed. - And then there’s the President 
of FIFA, Joao Avalanche... 


Pe UCU a ee uc oe| 
Dear TAC, 


Thad a recent holiday in Wales where 
T noticed that Snowdon was claimed 
to be the highest mountain in 
England and Wales. Wales certainly, 
but why England? If they are going 
to start dragging other countries into 
it, why not claim superiority over 
other places? Snowdon isn’t just the 
highest mountain in England and 
Wales, but also Ireland, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Belgium, the Faeroe 
Islands, Bangladesh - there’s an 
awful lot of people who ought to be 
proud of the fact that Snowdon is their 
highest mountain but are ignorant of 
the fact. 

Indeed, if Snowdon can claim superi- 
ority over other countries, why can’t 
other mountains come to Wales? 


Surely Ben Nevis is highest moun- 
tain in Scotland, England and Wales? 
In fact, surely Mt Everest is the 
highest mountain in Wales? 

Think of the crowds of heavy-pursed 
tourists the association with Mt 
Everest would draw to Wales! The 
Welsh Tourist Board is sharp (they 
even charge you to see some villages), 
but they don’t seem to have picked 
up on the idea. They’ve only them- 
selves to blame. I personally would 
have looked forward to seeing a Welsh 
Giants of the Himalaya Exhibition - 
maybe next year! Eh, WTB? 


Yours, 
Craig Weldon 
Helensburgh 


Ed. - Well, we have always said Wales 
is really Lesser Albion 


The Abominable Welshman 


Dear TAC, 


Re Val Hamilton’s article “Killer 
mountains” (TACI7, p17) and the 
question of Luck. Obviously this was 
written before Luck could also mean 
getting a whacking great £40,000 
from a newspaper (assuming The Sun 
is indeed a newspaper). 

However, a worrying new trend which 
might develop from this most recent 
episode among the “Killer Moun- 
tains” is that we will not only have to 
put up with swarms of Munrobag gers 
from Albion’s Plain, but with a new 
menace of Lucky Baggers (some of 
whom may get to be known as Lucky 
Buggers), hoping to cash in on yet 
another of Scotland’s natural 
resources. How long will it be before 
baggers go into the hills purely to 
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“bag” a new record for survival in a 
snow hole, then disappear back down 
to Albion’s Plain with a bag of loot or 
(for the un-Lucky) into a permanent 
hole in the ground? 

This recent event comes at a 
particularly bad time with the 
announcement that British Gas is to 
become English Gas and, once again, 
Scots are seeing their nation raped 
and pillaged of its natural resources. 
Where will it all end? 

Val Hamilton will also have to recon- 
sider the variables in her luck ratings 
to include the potential monetary 
value of Luck. Another effect of this 
latest incident will be that nobody 
will want to take an Arthur with them 
who might spoil their chance of 48 
hours in a snowhole at -26°C and 
£40,000. However, at least there will 
be more Arthurs to go round those that 
don’t voluntarily relish the prospect 
of hypothermia, frostbite and death, 
or the really lucky ones who don’t 
need the money in the first place. 

A great fundraising idea which TAC 
might wish to think about would be 
to set up a weekly lottery where 
hillwalkers could purchase tickets in 
the hope that they would have more 
luck than someone else. The degree 
of luck could be calculated using a 
simple scale to take account of the 
weather, temperature, wind speed, 
time spent on the hill etc etc, and a 
panel (similar to the pools panel) 
could arrive at an arbitrary value for 
luck. The lottery prize could be 
awarded to the Lucky person who, in 
the views of the panel, has the 
highest luck rating from surviving 
their misadventure. 

The profit from the lottery could go 
to funding Mountain Rescue Teams, 
SARDA, etc - and of course the 
Eventide Home for Old Arthurs. 


Yours, 
J Barr 
Beanoland 


Ee ner eee 
Dear TAC, 


As a shepherd’s son who spent many 
childhood days with only sheep for 
company, I must protest at your 
sweeping statement, “sheep are 
woolly and stupid, and that’s that” 
(TACI7, p18). 


The letters reporting sheep taking 
shelter from rain and supplementing 
their diet with XXX Mints come as 
no surprise to me. Whilst introduc- 
ing my daughter Katie and her friend 
Kirsten to the joys of hillwalking, we 
stopped to enjoy our packed lunches 
on the upper slopes of Schiehallion. 
Almost at once, a blackfaced ewe and 
her lamb made a bold approach to see 
what was on the menu. Various 
suggestions of mint sauce (not XXX) 
and mutton pies failed to frighten 
them off. After bits of this and that 
had been examined, nibbled or 
rejected, we established that these 
particular sheep had a soft spot for 
salt and vinegar crisps. 


I concede the point that sheep may 
be woolly, but stupid they most 
certainly are not. They get to spend 
their lives roaming the very hills that 
you and your readers strive to visit 
once a week if you're lucky. They also 
predicted the cost of Goretex cloth- 
ing and grew their own foul weather 
protection, thus saving a small 
fortune. 

Just remember the sheep lobby’s logo, 
SHIT ... Sheep Have Intelligence Too. 


Yours, 
Duncan McNab 
Dalgety Bay 


Ed. - Sorry to keep bringing up the 
Albion game of cricket like this, but 
mention of Kirsten reminds me I once 
saw Peter of that ilk score 202 not 
out for Derbyshire v Essex on a hot 
day at Chesterfield in 1980 - and very 
fine it was too. 


Dear TAC, 


Gruesome Tayside Tory MP Bill 
Walker throws himself into the insur- 
ance-for-hillfolk debate with the 
careless abandon for which his party 
is notorious in such matters as the poll 
tax, rail privatisation, local authority 
reform etc ad nauseam. 

Maybe it’s just coincidence that Oor 
Wullie, free-market forces champion 
and scourge of gays, lives only a short 
car ride from General Accident’s plush 
Perth HQ. Of course, GA would 
benefit hugely from the insurance 
scheme that Walker embraces so 
enthusiastically. 

Although Walker is a big wheel (so 
to speak) in the private bus group, 
Stagecoach, it’s pretty cert he goes 
by car. What’s absolutely certain is 
that he hasn’t even begun to think 
his blethers through. 

For example, are we to have folk who 
plooter about forestry walks - and 
some of them get lost - paying a wee 
fee, those who venture between 2000 
and 3000ft a medium-sized fee and 
the nut cases like most TAC readers 
who will go over 3000ft a great big 
fat fee? 

And what happens if the failed SAS 
men or whoever is hired to enforce 
the “rules” find some of the middle 
group at 3005ft? Will they be 
banished from the hill forever or 
perhaps shot on the spot? 

Walker and the hysterical columnist 
who obviously felt obliged to yack 
about matters she manifestly knows 
nothing about in Britain’s Best 
Sunday Newspaper should be told to 
go and bile their heids in a snowhole. 


Yours, 
Jack Wills 
Isle of Seil 


Dear Sir, 


When crossing from Rannoch to Glen 
Coe using the public footpath which 
passes the Black Corries, we found a 
high fence round the block of forestry 
and gates at each side across the track 
with Beware of the dog notices 
attached. 
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There is a small arrow with a sign 
Alternative footpath uphill round the 
forestry and back to the track. 

I believe the gates should be open or 
a stile should be in place. 


Yours, 
Jim Dunlop 
Kilmaurs 


Ed.- Rights-of-way blocked or 
diverted in this manner are not as 
unusual as might be thought. Any- 
one knowing of similar instances, 
please write in. 


<4 


Colin Hogarth - he of “Alive 2” in 
TACI7 - writes to tell of having 
started a new magazine: Walking in 
Scotland. To be published every 
second month and comprising 32pp 
in black-and-white A4 format, the 
Spring ’94 edition is available, price 
£1.50 inc p&p, from Carntyne House 
Publications, Nether Rumegally, 
Cupar, Fife KY15 5SY. We wish WinS 
well. 


Hill Walking Club 


Binsin tl, 


Pie, Pint & Condom 


Friday 18th March 7.30pm 
Tickets £2.50 from Union Bar 


Free Condoms 


Spotted recently on a noticeboard in 
the so-called “Glasgow Caledonian 
University”. Times certainly seem to 
be a-changin’. What would the 
fastidious Murdo make of it all? - he 
doesn’t even like pies... 


The Mabores: A New Challenge from Dougie Benzie 


Last year, around the time we used to call summer, TAC suggested that the inhabitants of Albion’s Plain should invent 
for themselves a new challenge to replace the bagging of Munros. We’ve been holding our breath for a long time now, 
but still the A74 runs thick. 

The fact is, they all know where the hills are - or at least where they should be. Nobody’s going to come up with a new 
craze when they’re only half way through this one. We’re going to have to do it for them. 


The new challenge has six required elements: ii 
=e = re) qe? 


1 It must be simple in principle i 
2 It must be complicated in operation : 
3 It must sustain dispute about what is included in the challenge or. 
4 It must change over time 

5 It must support a guidebook industry 

6 It must be deadly serious 


Munro elassification. Beinn a’Chleibh gets to be a Munro - or one 
point - but none of Bidean’s satellites count, so the whole massif 
is worth the same as Beinn Laoigh’s shoulder. It doesn’t seem fair, 
does it? 

But this misses the point. You’d climb all over Bidean not to geta 
point, but because it’s a wonderful mountain. So you should get 
no points for Bidean, on the grounds that it’s too interesting. Now 
we can all list loads of hills that are too interesting to be climbed 
for points. Most of them really. 

No hill is truly uninteresting, but our task is to come up with a list of hills - let’s call them “Mabores” - which should 
be climbed only out of duty. We also have to define a manner in which they should be climbed. For example, you get 
extra points for choosing a particularly long and boggy approach, for not being able to see anything from the top; for 
still wearing gaiters, hat and fleece on a hot day or for carrying a guidebook in your back pocket. You don’t get any 
points if your route deliberately or accidentally includes an interesting hill. You get fewer points if you bag more than 
one without returning to sea level in between. Interesting views have a devastating effect on your pointage. 

Thus the aforementioned hump should only be attempted from Cononish if the cloud base was guaranteed to stay 
below 1500 feet; Carn na Caim and A’ Bhuidheanach Bheag should be separated by a trip to Fort William; and Sgiath 
Chuil should be done blindfolded. There will be no need to go to Skye. Some relatively interesting hills will have to 
be sacrificed on the grounds of their resemblance to Sauchiehall Street. (Schiehallion comes into this category - there’s 
so much dog shit on it that the council is considering building a kid’s playground.) 

So we have a simple and suitably Calvinist principle on which we can build a web of definitions and rules. And we can 
argue until the sheep come home about which hills should or shouldn’t be Mabores. Now we have to make them appear 
numerous and mutable. The best way to do this, particularly in Chequebook-rescue Land, is to name them after 
Scottish MPs. There must be hundreds of them, and hundreds more every few years. We could choose whether to make 
them more tongue-friendly for lager louts, as in Ben Smith, or more authentic but descriptive, as in Cac Carn Fhairbhearn. 
The challenge is never complete. Spartan life at Westminster takes its toll and a Member is rushed to hospital. A herd 
of baggers stampede to do his or her hill before said Member snuffs it. A legion awaits to pounce, Foinaven-like, on the 
new Mabore as soon as the by-election result is declared. Guidebooks are out of date as soon as they are printed. The 
OS continues to rake it in. 

Now it’s over to you. What are the Mabores? How are they to be Bagged? Who will get to be the custodians of the list? 
Who wiil set the points tariff? Will Martin Boran get the ball rolling by doing them all on a wet Sunday afternoon? Will 
Irbhinn Buttermilk catalogue the most delightfully tedious approaches? Will the Gallus Lavvy-brush have them 
filmed? 

I expect TAC readers to do the decent thing and pretend that we’re all doing it. Then we can all get back to climbing 
hills for fun. 


The key to the new challenge comes from noticing the daftness of 
/ . : 


Ohno! An 
INTERESTING 
PINNACLE! 

-minusten *! 


Definitely not Mabores: Candidates for Maboredom: 
Anything north of the Great Glen Anything south of Carlisle 
Sgurr Anything Meall Quite-a-lot-of-things 
The Cobbler Arthur’s Seat 
Stob Ban Mam Ban 
Beinn Trilleachan Beinn Tulaichean 
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